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i : : rence and ardour; when your wills are subdued to 
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“Paul may plant, Apollos may water. but God alone cen |' lin! } rity those unullerab perfecuions 
give the increase, which beam around the Godhead; when the du- 
ca BH: ey PR: : ities of devotion. instead of being wearisome, 
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ale and unprofitable, become to you a delight ; 

SEEK THE LORD WHILE HE MAY BE FOUND. : 
Why is the importance of an attendance to re- : 

: ; romptyou to pour out the pum tual prayer, 
ligious concerns so universally admitted, and : wt 


why is it so universally delayed? How is 
it, that this moment is the moment for anv thing 


lor the transient ejaculation; when virtwe is ad- 
mired and practised, easily and for its own sake, 
ind sucha course of conduct is persevered in, as 

else; but tomorrow, tomorrow, and tomorrow. | 
}you may humbly hope draws down the approba- 


thic j ‘ye b a is riod ’ ynted ! 
ween - never come, ms the ported appointed tion of your Heavenly Judge; then it is, that the 
for the highest concernments of the sou!? What ; ‘ 


. :; : Lord is found! Wecan approas hhim no near- 
lulling delusion surrounds the faculties, and lays : leariy 
“~~ ler. We can understand him no more clearly. 

them asleep on one subject, while on every other ; 
. ; : ’ We must submit to the veil of sensible things 
they are alive and active? God alone, who 
: which at present severs us from him. As mind 

formed, and who knows the heart of man, can , i 
| t lexi . ) , can lave no < ontrol over mind except through 
solve these perplexing facts. Our duty is. not! , , — 
. i, ts # : . the medium of matter, so must we despair at 

to explain such obliquities philosophically, but to 


make a religious attempt to remove them, and 


4 


present of enjoying any nearer communicauon 

. , with the Deity, than we can obtain by the con- 
for this purpose some considerations will now let “| works and providence, by the 
templation of his Orks ¢ dence, b’ 2 
be presented, suggested by the precept adopted 
for our motto. 


Seek the Lord while he may be found. How 


study of the word which he has revealed, and by 
the workings of that heart, and mind, and con- 


science, which he has placed within us, and 
! , . ; 
are we to understand the expression that God 


may be found? He is indeed invisible to every 
mortal eye, and unapproachable to every finite 
existence. He has shrouded himself behind the 
curtain of his works. He dwells in awful myste- 
ry. Canst thou, says one of the characters in Job, | 
py searching, find out God? Canst thou find 
out the Almighty unto perfection? 


which, in their better moods, are the august re- 


presentatives of himself. 

Now. we are all of us conscious that such a 
state of communication with the Deity as has just 
been described, is perfectly attainable by every 
moral and intelligent being. We are conscious 
that it involves the most durable and exquisite 
It is high as happiness: that itis in fact the only felicity which 
heaven—what canst thou do !—deeper than hell; sen . . 
what canst ihou know,’ And Job himselfin anoth- 
er place declares, Lo, he goeth by me, and I se¢ 
him not: he passeth on also, but I perceive him 
not. Thus the Deity is never to be found, never 
to be understood, by the feeble resources and 


limited faculties which we at present possess themselves would constitute the purest and rich- 

The words before us demand therefore a spirit- jest source of happiness. When their eye should 
ual application, since they will not admit ofa liter- |). fixed on the bright and distant goal, they per- 
alone. There are certain frames of mind, and cer- 1 nate euecw Guumaiant glare on attract endl endmen it 


tain dispositions of character, which, when you |away. ‘The deadly genius of procrastination huv- 


have successfully cultivated, and completely at- ‘ers along their path with his paralysing wing, and 
tained, you may be said to have found the Lord. | steals away the sense of the value of the present 


When your tastes are renewed and purified : | moment, and removes perpetually to an unap- 


\is worthy the aspirations of immortal souls. 
| And yet, with a strange and lamentable inconsis- 
lteney, what countless numbers are there who 
| postpone to some future indefinite period the at- 
|tainment of that treasure which at every pasging 
lmoment they are secretly acknowledging to 
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THE SOUTH 
proachable distanee the favorable opportunity of 
woral and religious improvement. 

What can be said to Jay this fatal spirit? What 
potent charm, what magic talisman, what myste- 
rious form of words, can be uttered, to place the 
relig wus umportance of the present moment in its 
true and glaring poiut of view? Now, says the 
scripture, is the accepted time, now is the day 
of salvation. To-day, and not to-morrow; to- 
day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
heart. Do not stamp with insult upon the pre- 
sent moment, because it happens to be now un- 
der your feet; rather make it the firm and cer- 
tain prop from which you ean reach forward to the 
blessings of eternity. ‘The sands which are now 
falling through the glass of time are not the less 
golden, not the less precious, and certainly are 
much more in your power, than those which are 
Look at that little faithful hand 


which travels over the face of your time-pieces. 


yet to come. 


Its voice islow, butsolemn. ‘The successive in- 


stants of time which it is now measuring off are 


as weighty, as valuable, as important, as precious, | 


as any which it will hereafter vibrate. It cannot 


to-morrow, nor the next year, nor at any future | 
period which you may foudly assign, speak to | 


you in plainer language. [t will notalter its tone. 
It will not linger to give you more space for re- 
penting tears, or remorseful sighs, or virtuous 
resolutions. And the sun, too, as he wheels 
through yon firmament, presents to you at this 


very point of his career, as bright a moment, as | 


fair an opportunity, as rich an occasion, as he 
ever will, or can do, through any future portion 
of his cireuit. Nor will you find any more con- 
sistency, or propriety in delay, if you turn your 
thoughts within, and examine the probable course 
which your moral and religious characters may 
take. Do you expect that at any future moment, 
you will be more susceptible of virtuous emo- 
tions, of pious feelings, and of right intentions 
than you now are? No, no. The world will 
not alter so much as you think. Temptation 
will still have its strength. Besides, why make 
your goodness to depend upon circumstances? 
Why not let it be a grand, leading, ever present, 
ever operating principle?) You willrequire it as 
much for your support, assistance, and comfort, 
the next moment, as the next year. 


The lapse 


of time only renders reformation more difficult, | 
since it swells the aggregate of sins, and confirms | 


the dominion of evil habits. Such then is the 


exceeding folly and danger of religious procras- 
tination. 
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The treatment of our subject requires the pro- 
secution of one inquiry more. At what seasons 
and occasions, is the Lord to be found’ 

First, in the spring-time and freshness of youth 
Then is the heart more open to pure, generous 
Youth is es- 
pecially too a season of preparation. It will de- 

Its habits will 
Opportunities 


moral, and religious impressions. 


cide the complexion of after life. 
generally be the habits of years. 
then lost may never be regained. Character then 
Then 


experience is pure, the heart is pure, intentions 


acquired can with difficulty be redeemed. 


are high and generous, and the faeilities are con- 
sequently greater and more numerous to find ac- 
cess to the pleasant and elevated paths of piety 
and virtue Letthe young then be persuaded to 
give their best powers to the Author of their days, 
and let those to whose care the guidance or eda- 
cation of tender years has been entrusted by 
Providence, use every exertion to mould them 
aright, and teach them to call upon God while he 


is so emphatically near. 

The Lord is also to be sought, and to be sought 
successfully, he is to be called upon as being near, 
at every period of life when your mental powers, 
or your health, or your opportunities will allow. 
| You are now able to turn your thoughts towards 
who knows, how soon your 
intellectua! faculties will fail you; how soon 


| religious subjects; 


your memory may be obscured, your reason dis- 
tracted, your power of self-control scattered to 
Do not defer 
the highest and dearest of all yonr interests, do 


the winds’? You now hive health. 


not put off the concerns of immortality till a mo- 
ment of weakness, of disease, of bodily torment, 
when the soul is on a rack of pain, and all the 
attention which you can command is devoted to 
the single object of getting a lite relief, and pro- 
tracting your life out toa span longer. 

Again, the Lord is literally near, he is to be 
sought and found in all the institutions of the 
gospel. While you have the Bible near you, 
read it; study it; be guided by it; be moulded by 
it; be instructed by it; let yourhearts be awaken- 
ed to virtue and to holiness by its inspired les- 
While there is a church of God open for 
you to which you can have access, go there and 
listen to the good news of the gospel; go and 
learn repentance there; go there and confess 
your sins; go there and worship Jehovah, and 
struggle there in prayer for the blessing of heav- 
‘en. Wherever the voice of Jesussounds, listen 
to it, as to accents from heaven; be drawn by it; 
‘be formed by it; and commit your hearts, and 


sons. 
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souls, and lives to the principles, the spir 
the directions of which Jesus was the glorious 
author. 

Go then, and cease not from this earnest 
search, this indefatigable pursuit, as long as you 
live. Let one acquisition in it only pave the way 
for another. In solitude; in society: in sick- 
ness; in health; in life; in death; in youth, mid- 
dle age and decay ; in the dealings of Providence: 
im the still workings of your own hearts; in the 
voice of conscience; in the lessons of the pro- 
phets, in the calls of the gozpel: in active exer 
tions; in secluded meditation: in Christian be- 
nevolence ; in solemn prayer ; be thisone object 
fixed like the noon-day sun in the very eyes of 
your souls, how you can wake nearer and near- 
er approaches to the God of excellence, and 
ripen yourselves for a perfect and uninterrupted 


enjoyment of him in heaven. APOLLos. 
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THE CADI BECHIR AND THE CALIPH OF | 
CORDOVA. 
[Translated from the French. 

A poor widow of Zehra, a small town near 
Cordova, in Spain, possessed a field contiguous 
to the palace gardens of the Caliph Hakham. It | 
was the Caliph’s pleasure to build a pavilion in 
this little field, and he sent to purchase the land | 
of the widow; she refused however, to sel] her 
inheritance, and declared that she never could 


part with what had been left her by her fathers. 


It is not probable that the Caliph ever heard of 


her resistance, for his historians al! agree in 


praising his goodness and benevolence, but the 
intendant of the gardens, worthy minister of a 
despotic king, took possession of the field by 
force, and the pavilion was erected. The poor 
woman, in despair, repaired to Cordova to tell 
her sad story to the Cadi Bechir, and to act his 


advice in the matter. 


that the Commander of the Faithful had no more | 


right to his neighbor's possessions than any of 
his subjects, and he took some little time to con- 
sider what would be the best means of reminding 
the Caliph of this truth, since even the best of 
sovereigns are liable at times to forget tt. 

One day while Hakham sat surrounded by his 


Court, in the very pavilion built upon the poor 


woman's property, the Cadi Bechir was seen 
riding up mounted on his ass, holding an empty 
The Caliph asked, with some surprise, 


bag. 
Commander of the 


the reason of his journey. 
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! 
j 
} 


The cadi’s opinion was, | 


ka { ! ed Be« r, | come to ask permis 
sion to us bag with some of the earth at my 
ler Hal im consented read \ to lis request 
ind the eadi filled his bag: he then approached 


the caliph, and humbly asked him te put the 


finishing stroke to his goodness by assisting him 


i 


and the ass’s back 


to lift the bag to place it on 
i 


Hakham, amused at such a proposal, agreed to 
satisfy him; but on attempting to move the bag, 
he tound itso heavy that he let it fall, and smiling 


it the cadi. complained of its enormous weight : 


the cadi. with 


‘ Prince exclaimed great so- 


lemnitv, “this bag thou findest so heavy con- 


tains bat a very sinall portion of the field thou 
hast usurped from one of thy subjects—how 
then wilt thou be able to support the weight of 
the whole field when thou shalt appear before 
with the barden of this umiquity 


Hakham, struck by this mage, 


the great Judge, 
on thy sonl?” 


embraced the cadi, thanking him for his lesson, 


| and acknowledging at once hiscrime, he restored 


the field to the widow, and added to it the pa- 


vilion as a present, together with its rich con- 
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AMIDST CHANGE. 


the world is cold, 


FOR THE 
CONSTANCY 
Alas 
And the heart is growing old, 

Which promised such fairy-like joys to me; 
And I can steel my brow 
To the fondest whisper now, 

But | do love thee—but I do love thee. 

Ah me! there was a time, 
In my f 
When true 

Thos 
And I trust not as before— 
thee—but I do love thee. 


sh and jocund prime, 


seemed the friends | rejoiced to see ; 


blithesome davs are o’er— 


} But I ao lov e 
| 
| 
} And n« 
} And the glowing light has gone, 


| Which shone from the star of my destiny 


w 1 wander on, 


| All save one gentle ray 
W hich still glitters o’er my way, 

| 'Tis my love for thee—'tis my love for thee 
| . 
} A music tomy beart, 
} 

A blessin 
I dream not as of old, 


And my 
Butl do love 


Beloved one! thoua 


g tomy path, thou wilt ever be. 


spirit waxeth cold ; 


thee—but I do love 


The swallow species are never known to alight 
on a green tree or shrub, nor to enter a green 
forest; but confine themselves to the habitations 
of men, fields and meadows. 
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HYMN. 
Alas! amid this wide-spread eart! 
There is not one from error free: 
But all, or high or low their birth, 


Must place, great God, their hope in thee. 


My thoughtless soul, why would’st thou turn, 
And on this world repose thy trust? 
It must deceive, and soon thou'lt learn 


The Precious fabric was but dust. 


Go! hasten to the Sayiour’s feet, 

And bathe them with thy gushing tears; 
Jaren ° 
Perchance that voice thine ear may greet, 


That whisper’d peace to Mary’s fears. 


Or, if like Peter, thou would’st hide 
The late repentant pang, he’ll se e; 
Aud though thou hast him thrice: denied, 
Jesus will still remember thee 


E’en now, my soul, this course bevin 
And have thy every sin forgiven; 
Press on! press on! the prize to win, 

A safe, though lowly seat in heav'n. M, E.L. 
Charleston, S. C. 





FLOWER-GATHERING, 
From Mrs. Tuthill’s mene Lady's Home,( See last ea 
A SISTER’S INFLUENCE. 


“ Jane. All sisters are not to the soul entwined 


With equal bands; thine has not watched for th 
Wept for thee, cheered thee, shared thy weal an 
As I have done for him, 

De Montfort. Ah! has she not? 
The sum of all thy kindly deeds 
Were but as chaff poised against massy gold, 


ee. 


lwo, 


Compared to that which I do owe her love.” 


Miss Baillie. 
“T will be a German in literature, an Italian in 


vertu, a Frenchman in gourmandise, an English- 


man in politics, anda Spaniard in love. My réle 


has been well studied, and it will show a pitiful | 


want of spirit, if it is not well played.” So said 
George Wilton, as the vessel which bore him to 
his native land neared the shore. He left home 
to travel in Europe, and to study a profession, 
when he had just attained his one and twentieth 
year, and had passed nearly four years abroad. 

‘“‘ New York is a fine city—a glorious city; | 
am not ashamed of her—she bears comparison 


with any of the boasted cities of the old world,” | 


said George, as her hundred spires, far reaching 
streets, forest of masts, and busy plying steam- 
boats scattered over her beautiful harbor, all 
bathed in bright sun light, glittered before his 
ardent gaze. PP’ 


Among the many who crowded to meet long 
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| absent and loved ones, and welcome the wan- 
| derers home, Wilton recognized not one well- 
| known face, yet all looked familiar, for they 
| were his own countrymen, speaking his own 
language, which, spite of his affectation and fo- 
reign pre: idices, sounded like music to his ear. 
‘| am too completely acosmopolite,” thought 
| he, “to be tronbled at not meeting with friends, 
| and too long an isolated being to care much for 
| kindred; but home I must go, to see the old man 
| and woman and their hopeful progeny.” 
He ordered his valet, for he sported such an 
appendage, to collect his luggage, consisting of 
trunks, portmanteaus, boxes, dressing cases, 
| hampers, and baskets, which spoke as plainly as 
luggage could, of the vertu, literature, and gour- 
mandise of which he boasted. 

“And this Hotel I am not ashamed of,” 
thought Wilton, as he drove up to the Astor 
Hlouse; “few Hotels in Europe are superior to 

| this immense structure.’ 


A formidable array of consommés and wines 
about his place at table, established his reputa- 
tion with men of sense, as a reguilarly-spoiled 
American, and with the young and silly of both 
sexes, asan eleganttravelled gentleman. Unfor- 


| tun tely, the exhibition of such elegance or folly 
has become too common to attract much atten- 
tion. Wilton found himself equalled by many 
at table in the variety of his wines and liquors. 
Hock, Sauterne, Lachrymae Christi, Cham- 
paigne, &c., &c., gratified the pride more than 


the taste of extravagant young men. Abroad, 
i the « xpense of wine w as comparatively trifling ; 
here it was enormous. Wine-drinking, though 
too frequently a vice, is often a mere matter of 
display. A journeyman tailor calls for bis Cham- 
paigne, that he may appear like a gentleman. 
The parvenu exquisite too, in the superlative 
fineness of his broadcloth, the variety of his 
trinkets, chains, rings upon his fingers and 
thuinbs, and even in the delicacy of his per- 
\fumery, rivals any petit-maitre. Poor Wilton’s 
|hopes of distinction from these sources were 
| entirely frustrated. The conversation at table 
was also Parisianinthe extreme. The reigning 
| stars at the opera and theatre, and their crack 
performances,—the races, with the pedigree of 


racers,—gastronomie discussions upon ragouts 


ee 


and patés, and other still more questionable sub- 
jects, convinced Wilton that his own country had 
made rapid progress during four years, in Eu- 
ropean luxuries and follies. The older men 
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raved of polities, and day after day condemned 
their “favorite aversions.”” Brokers talked of 
the rise and fall of stock, as learnedly aud as 








eagerly as upon “Change” in London. In 
short, Wilton, in spite of all the effurts of Mon- 
sieur Toupet, his valet, and his own exquisite 
nonchalance, found himself but little nouced. 
Displeased with an exhibition where he could not 
“ play first fiddle,” he resorted to the vet untned 
field of German literature. “Them Germans 
g little 


piece of pomposity, who had made himself quite 


are a mighty poor people,” said a putiin 


an oracle upon some fashionable topics; ** their 
learned men would live a whole vear on what one 
of us spends inamonth.” ‘Them are the folks 


that sell their rats and other varmints for pies,” 


said another who sat opposite him; “I have | 


read about them somewhere.’ “Oh, no, them 
are the Chinese,” said the first speaker; but, 
“nilly despertandum der gustibus, as we say, 
they are as good as a patty de grofor is to us.” 
Here he was greeted by a laugh at his Latin and 
French, which he took for applause, and having 
gained the floor, congressionally spegking, he 
entered on an elaborate discussion upon bear- 
meat, and the best mode of cooking it among the 
Indians, and continued till some wag asked him, 
“if he ever lived upon beaver and raccoon, and 
what was the best mode of dressing them.” 
which effectually silenced the little man. Wilton 
did not again venture upon the German. But 
one resource was left, vértu. 

His raptures upon foreign chefs d’wuvres, 
were met by a cool assertion, that the Academy 
of the Arts of Design could show as fine an Fx- 
hibition as any in the world. When he spoke 
with enthusiasm of the old masters, he was told, 
that was merely a prejudice; and one gentleman 
who had seen them, said they were nothing but 
dark shadows, “all covered with smoke, and 
were not half so neat and gay as our pictures.” 
Of statues, ‘‘ we had casts of all of them, which 
were just as good as the originals.” Wiltan 
took refuge in contemptuous silence. 

Another week and Wilton was near the home 
of his childhood. Why should he have wandered 
from it so farandsolong? It was a beautiful, 


picturesque village in the western part of the 


state of New York. The lovely lake glowed | 


like burnished silver beneath the sky of sunset. 
It was a calm and tranquil hour. Those thou- 
sand associations, linked with his boyhood, came 


thronging around the traveller, and that half 


ZRN 
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ubiul, hail pieasureabie emouon that return 
after long absence produces, overt owered lim. 
\ gust of genuine natural feeling warmed his 
heart, and glowed upon lis countenance. A 
tear even started to his eve, but he brushed it 
hastily away, saying contemptuously, “am I still 
a boy 

Four years had produced only that change in 
the family of Wilton, which years always pro- 
duce. ‘Time had dealt kindly with the hearty, 
good-natured father; no wrinkles yet furrowed 
his smooth brow; afew grey hairs alone sulvered 
his side locks. Mrs. Wilton. too. was but little 
changed. William, the brother of George, 


from a stripling of seventeen, seemed a young 


giant, looking down upon his delicate older bro- 


ther. The grasp of his strong hand, and his loud 
‘‘How are you, George?" quite unsettled the 
nerves uf the elegantexquisite. Great, also, was 
the change in his three sisters, children when he 
left them, now all young ladies. 

“What are you going to do with these great 
staring girls, father’”’’ was George's first sala- 
tation. ; 

“ Do with them !"’ exclaimed the proud father ; 
‘keep them at home as long as I can; they are 
the prettiest and best educated girls in the coun- 
try.—Don't be bashful, girls, before your brother 
George ; if he has seen foreign count.._s, he has 
not seen any better than his own,—nor any bet- 
ter folkseither.”” George acknowledged to him- 
| self that they were fine girls, but doubted much 
if he should find them well educated. 

Great preparations had been made for the 
reception of the travelled brother. The tea-table 
was spread with a great variety of cake and 
sweetmeats, cold ham, smoked beef, cheese, 
waffles, biscuit, &c., &c. The patience of the 


| whole family was tested while George made his 


toilet. Mr. Wilton paced the hall, drawing out 


his watch every five minutes. “‘ We have waited 
tea two hours before he came, and one hour 


since,”’ said he; “ spoilt entirely, spoilt entirely !”’ 


“ What is spoilt, papa?” said Julia, the oldest 


(daughter, «the tea’? I can make it fresh at 


table.”’ 
“No.” replied Mr. Wilton, half sorrowfully, 
‘not the tea; your brother 1s spoilt: you fant 


| make him fresh again.” 

“Oh! he is not at all injured by travelling,” 
replied Julia; “ he is a superb man, a perfect 
She had been educated at the 
| fashionable institution of Mrs. Z., and was con- 
| sidered the belle of the family. 


gentleman. 
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“ What do you think, Clara?” continued Mr- | father’s face, and changed the subject by asking 


Wilton, turning to his second daughter; “shall | George, “if New York had not improved du- 


we ever take any more comfort in your brother? | ring his absence.’ 
| 


{zs he not quite a foreigner!” | “Very much; I am not at all ashamed of our 


“He is very much changed, undoubtedly,”’ city; she looks proudly as you approach her, and 
replied Clara; “but that you expect, of course, | very well sustains a nearer view; but the people 
papa; we have yet seen him but a moment.” | —the people—”’ 

“T think he is changed altogether for the} ‘Take another cup of tea, George,” inter- 
worse, for [ am afraid to speak to him,” said | rupted Clara, fearing again to see the unwonted 
Mary, the youngest sister, a black-eyed romp of | Visitant upon her father’s pleasant face. 


sixteen. ‘‘ What do you think of him, Bill?” George now remained silent, attentively stu- 





“T nabbed his white paw, and gave it such a ‘dying the countenance of his sister Clara. 
grip he won't get over it very soon,’ replied | i. Hazel eyes—no; deep dark grey; the finest 
Wis'iam; “and as for his Mounseer, I had a | without exception thatI ever saw; butso hidden 
great notion to give him a hoist into the yard, | beneath those long lashes and overhanging brow, 
when he came parley-vooing to me about some | that half their power lies waiting to be called 
‘varm vater for Mounseer Vilton.’ ”’ | forth. Beautiful, brilliant complexion—English 

“« My children,” said the kind-hearted mother, | entirely; a most feminine mouth, and a very 
o How can you be finding fault already with your | tolerable straight nose—not handsome after all ; 
long absent brother; he is the finest looking man | don’t like the expression—don’t understand it;” 
{ have seen in many a day.” Just then George | thus thought George, as he scrutinized his sis- 
made his appearance. ter’s face with the most complete nonchalance. 

«Come to tea,” said Mr. Wilton; “we have | During this time silence had been maintained ; it 


waited long enough in all conscience.” was broken by Mr. Wilton: 

“So you take tea yet, mother?” said George, ‘‘Clara, what is the matter, child, are you ill? 
gallantly offering his arm. You have much more color than usual.” 

“Take tea! to be sure we do; how could we “Tam perfectly well, thank you.” 
get along without it?” “Where are your spirits, then?” 


‘Why in Europe we dine about this hour, and ‘Somewhat like the spirits of Glendower, 
tea, as a meal, is quite unknown. Diable,” ex- they will not always come, even when you do 
claimed George, as he reached the bountiful tea- | call them. When a long expected pleasure ar- 
table, “what a profusion of Yankee sweets! cold | rives at last, I am apt to be a little sad, I cannot 
ham and raw beef too—barbarous.”’ | tell why. Have you not felt so, papa?” 

“ Barbarous indeed,” lisped Julia; “wenever, “ Yes, often and often, dear child, but I never 
had any thing but a bit of dry toast or sponge quite understood the philosophy of it. Ithought 
cake at tea in New York, and it looked so oddto | Y9" would have a thousand questions to ask 
me when I first came home.” | your brother when he came came home.” 

«“ Come, sit down, Bill,” said Mr. Wilton, “ we | ‘“ [ shall when we are better acquainted.” 
can eat cold ham or raw beef, after waiting three | “ Acquainted!” said Mr. Wilton; “ that 
hours beyond our usual time.” sounds strangely between brother and sister.” 

“That we can, for I am half starved,” said | 6 Excuse me, father,” said Clara, slightly 
Bill, driving his fork into the ham, and cutting off | blushing; “ my brother does notknow me at all, 
a goodly slice; “I don’t see what difference it and why should he? Fight years have elapsed 
makes whether we call it tea or dinner, it’s all the | S*B°e We have lived together, excepting during 
same thing; we eat when we are hungry, aud his short vacations while at college. Our cha- 
drink when we are dry.” racters must have changed as much as our per- 
sons during that time. 

“ Very true,” said George ; “ I only remember 
you as a curly-headed, blue-eyed, laughing girl, 
whom I used to call my bacchante, and crown 
with vine leaves to make the resemblance com- 
plete.” 

“Or pin paper wings on my shoulders, to 
make me look like a fairy, sylph, or something 





Clara poured tea, and presided at table with 
ease and dignity. George balanced his teaspoon 
upon his cup awhile, and then called his valet 
to bring some claret, and he would “just taste a 
bit of cheese—he did not know however that he 
could venture, as it was neither Stilton nor Par- 
mesan.”’ Clara saw an angry frown upon her 
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else ;’ said Clara, her countenance brightening 
at the recollection of her merry childhood. 

“ Blue eyes!” said Mrs. Wilton; ‘Clara 
never had blue eyes—they were always a sort of 
grey.” 

George. “‘ N'importe, I always thought they 


were blue—I should not have known Clara at | 


all; she has become so staid, so dignified. What 
do you think of me, sis?!” 
fully. 


“T have not made up my mind what to think 


continued he, play- 


of you yet, brother.” 

“Will your high mightiness be pleased, when 
you have fully perused me, to inform me of the 
important decision!” said George, changing his 
tone to one intended to be very sarcastic. 

The large orbs of Clara were quickly suffused 
with tears ; she fixed them seriously upon George 
and replied—‘‘ The opinion of a simple country 
girl like myself, can be of little consequence to 
an accomplished foreigner.” 


“| don’t know what to make ofher: was she | 


ever from home?” whispered he to Julia. 
“From home! she was two years with me at 


Mrs. Z ha? 





“Possible! then I am more puzzled than} 


ever.” 


They then rose from the table. Mr. Wilton | 
said he and William had some business to trans- | 


act, and George might go and entertain his mo- 
ther and sisters in the drawing-room. When 
there, George drew his mother to adistance from 
his sisters, and began questioning her in a low 


voice. ‘Mother, don’t you think your son has | 


improved by travelling?” 





> 


“— 
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me 


ROSE 


sight to her character.’ 

Il lean upon her forevery tug. You know 
I have delicate health; Julia ig fond of music 
and drawing, and can’t bear to do any thing in 
the kitchen: she has no taste for household mat- 
ters, and Mary is too young, so the burden comes 
upon Clara.” 

“Then she is one of your bustling notables, I 
suppose; a mere household drudge, like most 
Yankee wom 

“You will find her out im time,” said Mrs. 
Wilton, smiling signitieantly 

“ As for Bill, he is a rough, coarse fellow; one 
needs a vocabulary for his slang; it 1s utterly 

| unintelligible.” 

| “He is a driving fellow. He loves horses 
| rathe r too well, and has been a little wild; but 
| lately he has made some great speculations, and 
is getting to be very rie 2” 

| “The fleuring business goes on yet, I sup- 
|pose! I hoped father had retired from it before 
this trme.”’ 

| “Oh, your father has not confined himself to 


He has been 


| that alone, in these stirring times. 
speculating in alunost every thing.” 

| , 

“Then I hope he is rich enough to leave off 


making money, and enjoy it like a gentleman.” 

They were interrupted by the entrance of Mr. 
Wilton and his second son.—** William has got 
| to start for the West ov business of importance, 
| to-morrow morning bright and early, and as | 
suppose you don't rise before the sun, George, 
| you won't see him again seon.” 


“T was just thinking about retiring,” said 


| George, “‘ for Lam intolerably fatigued, I rust 
| ; ’ 


7 
f 
F 
i: 
é 
. 


“Very much indeed, with the exception of | Summon Toupet; where is the bell!” said he, 


those monstrous whiskers; they really disfigure looking around the room for a bell cord. 
you.” “We don’t use them; help won't come for 


“Oh, they are all the fashion, and quite indis- bell-ringing here,—they are too independent,” 
pensable in Europe. You really have got three | said Bill. “ Your Johnny Crapeau ought to be 


a . 
nice girls; rough and unpolished, but brilliant | tied to a bell-rope, or have one round his neck, 
gems. Julia, with her city airs and graces, [| for making a white slave of himself; a fellow, 


perfectly understand; she is beautiful. Mary, | too, dressed in broadcloth aud satin. George, 


the laughing hoyden, wild as a young squaw; | how can you have sucha man-doll about you ?” 
she is a splendid creature; but I don't know | “ Good night,” said George, bowing around ; 
what to make of Clara.” | 
“Clara!” said Mrs. Wilton, her eyes brighten-| “Only one week had passed away; George 
ing. “You don’t understand Clara! why, she | had seen all the natives, as he called the villagers, 
is the pride of your father.” | and excited their wonder, or scorn, and was dy- 
“ That may be, but what are her pretensions?” | ing of ennui. He must be off to Saratoga. The 
‘“‘Pretensions! she is the most unpretending country was too intolerably stupid. 
girl in the world; our domestics idolize her.” “Well, George,” said Mr. Wilton, “ what 
“That may all be true, yet it gives me no in-| have you been about in Europe?’ I have net 


‘* Bon soir, mes belles sceurs.” 


RI 
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HE 


questioned you inuch yet. Have you got your 
M. D.?” 
‘“‘NoM. D. for me. I hate 


and practice of medicine.” 


the whole study 
“Why, you went to Paris to walk the hos- 
pitals. - 4 

“J did; and waiked through them and out of 
them forever. 1 found I had too delicate nerves 
for a physician.” 

‘Then, what in the name of cémmou sense 
have you been studying these four years, spend- 
ing ny thousands abroad?!” 

“"Tableaux, statues, gems, coins, architecture, 
antiquities, la belle science de la cuisine, ete. 
etc.”’— 

‘‘ Enough, enough! by which of these are you 
going to earn your living?” 

“ By the last, I suspect; but that is such a 
homely question.” 

“It’s a home question, and one that must be 
answered, Sir. Here Bull has been staying with 
us ever since you left, with no advantages but 
common schoo! learning; but he is a keen one, 
a real man of business; he is worth a round hun- 
dred thousand himself.” 

“T am glad he has been so successful; you 
will have the goodness, Sir, to allow me to take 
time for consideration; and as this is the season 
for travelling, I should like to take Julia to Sara- 
toga. She is too pretty to be cooped up for ever 
in this mean little village.”’ 

“The village is good enough.—the prettiest 
village in the country, every body says.” 

“Oh, certainly, the scenery is very beautiful; 
but you know, father, Julia can never make | 
her market here; 
for her. 
season.” 


there is nobody good enough 
All the world goes to Saratoga at this 


“ The more fools they, to leave their own com- 
fortable homes, to be shut up there in rooms ten 
feet by six, when the weather’s melting hot. | 
Besides, I don’t want to send iny girls, like hogs, | 
to market.” | 

‘‘An unseemly comparison, father; they are | 
beautiful girls, and I should not be at all ashamed | 
of Julia, at Saratoga, or any where else.” 

“Of Julia! why not Clara, too; you are not | 
ashamed of her, are you?” 

“ Notexactly ; but she is quite ecceutric—has 
some very common, plain notions—and is rather | 
country bred. You must excuse me, father, | 


most American women are rather deficient in | 
manners.” 


SOUTHERN 


needs some recreation. 


| Territory of the United States. 


ROSE. 


“The American women are the most virtuons 
women in the world, whatever their manners 


! 


may be; and as for Clara’s not being fit to go to 


Saratoga, she is fit to go there or to Washington, 


{ she is not fit for the court of King Louis 


Philippe, which [ hope and trust she never will 


be. If she wants to go to Saratoga, she may 


arty 
£O. 


So saying, he went to seek his favorite 


| daugiiter. 


point wa 


George care l i tle how his i 


s gained, 
if he only succeeded;—the thought, however, 
crossed his mind, “I should be ashamed of 
Ciara’s downright honesty, among fashionable 
people.” 

Mr. Wilton soon returned to say, that Julia 


much 


wished very to go to the Springs, and 
Ciara would like it, if it was perfectly agreeable 
] 


to him, and her dear mother could spare her. 


“Dear child,” continued Mr. W., brushing a 


tear from his eye, ‘‘ we don’t know how to spare 
her asingle week; but we won't be selfish; she 
You may go, George, 
and look out sharp for your pretty sisters there. 
It is the haunt of fortune hunters.” 

George was not very much pleased to owe his 
father’s consent to one whom he styled, “a pert 
little Miss, who had unaccountably gained the 
ascendancy over her doting father.” 

Livery thing was soon put into a regular train 
of preparation. George superintended all things, 
—giving directions to the mantua-maker about 
sleeves, boddice-waists, and frills; very much 


to the amusement and annoyance of the village 


artiste. 

Two hundred miles are nothing at all in these 
rail-road times. Every thing in the conntry 
An impetus has been given, that 
has sent us fifty years too far a-head. But, to 
our story. 


drives too fast. 





| To be Concluded in next Rose.] 

FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
PROPOSAL OF A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL TERM. 
As accuracy in language is often of great im- 
portance, | propose a new term, which shall 


comprehend all those regions and provinces of 


the American continent, that lie South of the 
It is improper 
to call them Spanish America, because a large 
portion of them is held by inhabitants of Portu- 
guese origin. It is equally improper to desig- 
nate them by the phrase South America, be- 
cause itis well known that Mexico, with its de- 
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pendencies, lies in North America, and 
several States on the Isthmus, which « 
ly be said to be either in South or North . 
The London Quarterly Review afew years since 


subjected itself to a deserved criticism, 


ing the term South America so as t 


Territory of Mexico. The term, which, I be- 


lieve, would avoid ail impropriety, 


America. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


THE CHURCH BY MOON.-LI 


I view'd its image, and I woke from 


In the still hour of mid-nig Th 


Bathed in the mellow moon-beam’s silver ff 


Like some inysterious presen sent to kee 


A vigil o’er earth’s slumbers. Clustering tree 
Sway’d by the passing pinion of the breeze, 
Shadow’d its arched windows, and made moan, 


Fitful yet plaintive, in the tombs, that shone 


As spirits in the moon-light; while on hig 
Like a slight finger, pointing to the sky, 
The lofty tower arose, and distane’d wide 
The clustering roofs of men. There was a 
Holy and deep, and unto heaven allied, 


In the whole scene, and on my mind, it fell 


With a most grateful influence. Methought, 


It was a truth with blessed import fraught, 


That ’neath the empty current of this earth, 


There runs an under stream of sacred love 


Setting Jehovah's temples far above 
The palaces that man most « vunts in worth 
A fitting tribute, touching and sublime, 
Amid the countless vanities of tim 


Charleston, S C. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


ADVICE. 
Cupid, they say, is blind— 
But trust me, gentie maids, 


, 
He loves a we!l stocked mind, 


And eke well furnished heads. 


They say he’s blind; but still, 
A silly senseless face, 
Believe me, maidens, will 


No admiration raise. 


Unless, indeed, you are 
An heiress, to be won 


For money; but ah, where 


This love when wed ! ‘tis gone. 


Good sense—a temper kind, 


Will cage him, maids, be sure ; 


And thus alone you'll find 
You have the Simon Purc.. 


Columbia, 8. C. 
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dreams of the most delicious nectar. She is the | embellishments of nature, more refined accom- 
centre of the powerful attractive system, 1 | lishments of grac U natliected piety const- 
which revolve with uniforn :otion, all the be- | tutes the sum of all perfection, and doubly en- 
witching graces, all the home-born delights of hes a lady’s character. Nature may lavish 


refined and tranquil love. She gives a new 


charm, and adds an exquisite delight to all the 
blandishments of social life 
Solitude is a stranger where she dwells, and 


melancholy pausing ov ’ 
dares not approach her consecrated mansion. 
She is the silver wand that chases away the de- 
mon of sorrow, and restores the sun-shine of th 
iness, 


soul. In her right hand, are health, hap 
and dawning honours, and 


i 
in her left hand, an 
inverted mirror, reflecting the loveliest objects of 
creation. Woman willsoften the asperity of thy 
temper, and smooth thy brow clouded with sad- 
ness. She will kindly watch over thy bed in 
sickness, and whisper in softest accents, the lan- 
guage of consolation to thy drooping heart. 5! 

will form thy mind to generous exertions, anu 
will make thee nobly emnulous of rea 
and when the last faint flashes of life’s expiring 
lainp bave quivered out their litte moment, her 
tears will moisten thy clay-cold-form, and her 
prayers ascending for thy final happiness, will 
quietly waftthy disembodied spirit up to the gar- 
den of the Paradise of God. ‘The trne being and 
end of woman-kind is love; and from this, if I 
may so speak, all their sorrows, if they pervert 
that holy and heavenly passion, directly proceed. 
[ reverence the principle of love in woman. It 
seems indeed the atmosphere in which she lives, 
and moves, and has her being. The arms, and 
wings of her spirit seem ever reaebing, and 
panting, to clasp to her bosom, and brood over 
some object of human affection. Inthe smile of 
her lip, in the glance of her eye, the soft and be- 
wildering melody of her voice, we find the sem- 


i 


oe 


blance, and echoes of love She del 


gehts to min- 
ister to our comfort—to invest onr pathway with 
roses of delicate enjovyment—to lend sunshine to 


> 1 
e evening nour. I 


=~ 


the hearth, and repose tot 


have never thought upon the gentle, 


and unob- 
trusive influence of woman, without feelings of 
the deepest admiration. She seldom hates. When 
she is wronged, she is ready to forgive; when 


destroyed, she sti!] turns with an eye of earnest 


regret, to that-paradise of innocence from which | 


her passions have driven her: and in solitude. by 
cay, oratthe evening hour “she waters her cheek 
in tears without measure.” This sketch is one 


drawn irom nature; let us now unite with the 


much on her person—the enchantment of the 


countenance—her gracefulness, or the strength 


ntellect: her loveliness is uncrowned, till 


piety throws around the whole, the sweetness 


and power of its charms. She then becomes 


inearthly in her temper, unearthly in her desires, 


ree 1 «} | ? | 
tons The magic spell that bound her 


.* . } | | 
aliections to t rrestrial objects is broken, ana sne 


mounts on the silent wings of her fancy and 
hope up to the habitation of God, where it is her 
chief delight, to hold communion with the beati- 


fied spirits, who have been ransomed from the 


I 


thraldom of earth, and wreathed with garlands 


of glory. Her beanty may throw its magical 


charms over many; she may gain conquests over 

princes and cunquerors may bow 
with prof |! admiration at her shrine; the 
sons of science and poetry may embalm her 


memory in history and song, yet piety must be 
Her mame 
must be registered in the Lamb’s Book of life, 


that when mountains decay, and every memento 


her chef ornament, her talisman. 


of earthly greatness is immersed in the general 


ature, itmay remain, and augment the 
list of that happy throng who have been clothed 
with the spotless mantle of righteousness, and 


their voices attuned to the melody of heaven. 


With suchatreasure every lofty gratification on 
earth may i purehased, friendships Wii be 


1% 


doubly sweet, pain and sorry hall lose their 


sting, and the character will possess a price far 


‘above rubies’’—life will be but a pleasant visit 


to earth, and death the entrance upon a joyful 
and perpetual home. And when the clangor of 
Gabriel's trumpet shall be heard, and sleeping 


millions awakened to judgment, its possessor 


shall be presented faultless before the throne ol 
(god. with exes eding JOY, and a crown of life 
al! never fade away. Such is piety; like 


ie fertile soil of wo- 


1 tender flower, planted int 


‘ 


man’s heart, it grows expanding its foliage, and 
imparting its fragrance to all around, till trans 
planted, it is set to bloom in perpetual vigor, and 
unfading beauty in the garden of heaven. 

Dear Ladies, this is atrue picture; think it not 


extravagant, but follow this star, it will light you 
thro’ every Labyrinth in the wilderness of life; 


| gild the gloom that will gather around you in @ 
| dy ing hour, and bring you safely over the tem 
; 
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pestuous Jord in of death, to the haven of pro- differs nt count = on ore highly cu 
mised and settled rest. WwW. P tivated than is us ing jadies of the aossiiion 
Charleston, S. C. May 27th, 1239. us of Our times 
—_——— —===—= ras embracing within itself the combined 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. \W of ancient and modern times, had claim- 
EMILY. ed BJ ! ttention. Vben wearied with 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FAC e solid st s, music and painting had their 
| allotted season. In short the young lady arrived 


Conversing, some days since, with a physiciam 


. q © P , 
he related some incidents that had come within | *t M€ age of sixteen in the possession of every 
his knowledge, and among the rest, the follow- | 2¢complishment that the fondest parent could 


ing, perhaps, more deeply interesting to bh = 

from the close friendship subsistil g betwee! Amor g ine ' rs t the house of Em lv's 
himself, and one of the parties. It ippears that, father, wasa y ! of about nineteen, by 
in the course of his practice | vecasion |e ! e of Landot Nature had not been 
to visit a richly endowed Asylum in one of our | SP&@g 1M Her Bits to Uns yout Of a lively 
large cities. He was surprised, in passing on ney, and glowing imagination, with a manly 
of the apartments, where maniacs were confin- | {handsome presence, he had won the esteem 
ed, to observe a beautiful female, richly dressed, , d regard of Emily's parents. After passing 


. . - . eh t not thy . ‘ " tT 7 "hh ‘ollegiate e 
admiring herself beforea mirror. The exquisite | through the two first years of his collegiate life 
. . . ith hoary lf : we? | lle 

taste displayed in the arrangement of her dress, | ¥'™ honer to himself, he had been compelled 

° > We ro sahy! weteolledr ‘yYne ors : 

her long, black ringlets, falling over a neck as | ftom inability to meet college expenses to forsake 


white as alabaster, her graceful attitudes, all ar. | ‘07 & “me his studies. His merit had made so 
rested and spell-bound, as it were, his attention favourable an ression upon Emily's father, 
He could not believe it possible that the lovely that by his assistance he was enabled to gradnate 
creature before him was bereft of her senses.— | @t the university. His vacations were m fact 
He approached, and was instantly asked by her | spent with his benefactor, and thus the young 


. . ° ] nla , roe bore yl nt 7 hid the 
in the most joyful accents, if Landon had come !) Pevpie were ught continually together. 


fn . . ne Ro ‘ > hia ‘ % thy " i hi y 
if all things were ready? The name Landon Could it be otherwise than that these youthful 


told her story, and if you desire I will give ityou hearts, full of the fires of intellect and passion 


in nearly the words in which he related it to me. should become bound up in each other? No 
A wealthy gentleman of the State which base-born every day passion was theirs, but a 
Southern gossip has dubbed the land of pedlars ‘love having its source in the enthusiasm of a ro- 
and wooden nutmegs, had around him all things| mantic fancy, arising from a highly cultivated 
which give a charm to life—a house decorated | intellect ineach. How blind are the mostfond! 
with rich and costly furniture; pictures by the| Her parems never suspected, never dreamed 
best artists ; gardens filled with the choicest ex-| that Landon would dare aspire to the hand of 
oties; a library stored with the treasures of past! their daughter. He, a beggar, or at best a pen- 
generations—in short, every thing that a refined | sioner on their bounty, to raise his eyes to the 
taste could select, or wealth obtain was there as-| rich heiress, to one whom they had destined as 
sembled, and to crown the whole there was his | the bride of another like herselfin wealth? No! 
beautiful wife. Could she imagine any thing in| impossible, it could not be. 
addition, the open hand of the fond husband gave! Landon, after the completion of his collegiate 
it. And when at length she placed in his armsa| course, went into a Lawyer's office, and at the 
lovely girl, nothing seemed wanting to complete | age of three and twenty, was admitted at the bar. 
his felicity. ’ The prospects of the young | wyer were good, 
Emily, as she was called, proved their only child, | but as advancement in this profession is necessa- 
and it would have been surprising, indeed, had | rily slow, some time must have elapsed, ere he 
she not been a spoiled child, but such was not the | could have presented himself with any chance of 
case in this instance. Endowed by nature with = ss, as a suitor to the lovely Emily. Observe 
quick parts, her education under the auspices of| her in the meantime the much admired, the centre 
good teachers was of the first character. Excel-| of attraction to the youth of her nativetown. What 
ling not only in the lighter branches of literature,| were the party of pleasure, the ball, or soiree, 


her mind, by the perusal of the best authors of} without Emily! Vain neither of her riches, nor 





: 
- 
; 
‘ 
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c _ = - + 
of her beauty, unaffected, unassuming in her 
manners, simplicity and the ¢ 


ices mer Outpa- 


nions, and then 


Her face so lovely, yet so meek, { 
The overfl wioy of amin ) t i 
It haunts mestill, though many a@veur has fl 


Like some wild melo ly.’ 
How could her attractiveness be wondered at? 

Many were the offers she received, some hav- 
ing in them without doubt, genuine attachment 
to herself, to some perhaps her wealth was the 
lure. All offers were at once rejected, however 
advantageous, although her pi rents were very 
solicitous for her acceptance of more than one of 
the crowd of suitors. 

Landon again appears upon the scene. Too 
hastily he demands of her parents Emily’s hand, 
and is at once forb he house and soc! ty of his 
lovely bird of be uuity. Yet, what are the frowns 
of parents, however much loved, when inter- 
fering ina case like this?’ Our loversstill contin- 
ued to meet in secret until! the vigilance of Emi- 
ly’s guardians cansed this also to cease. They 
then communicated by letter. At length all the 
avenues to further intercourse were closed. She 
being driven to despair, become the wreck I told 


you of. 


Landon soughtto drown the remembrance of 


his Emily in study, and ere long distinguished | 


himselfin his profession. His hopes still re- 
main wraptupin her. He looks forward to her 


recovery. That he may not be disappointed, 


that happiness may yet be his, is the prayer of 


one who has long known his griefs, and who 
loves him as friend seldom joves friend. 


FLOWER-VASE, 
Frankness.—The-violin-player, Salomons, who 
gave lessons to King George ILI. of England, 
said one day to his august pupil, “Fiddlers may 
be divided into three classes: to the first belong 
those who can't play at all; to the second those 
who play badly ; and to the third those who play 
well. Your Majesty has already ascended to the 


second of these classes.” 





Newton in an Error.—I\t was generally consid- 
ered that there were tro comets about the same 
time ; but Flamsteed atlirmed there was only one, 
whose line of motion, before and after it passed 
the sun, he aceurately described. This being 
imparted to Mr. Newton, then Lucasian profes- 
sor of mathematics at Cambridge, he wrote to 


Flamsteed, arguing strongly that there must lave 
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been two different coinets: ‘and moreover,’ says 


Flamsteed ‘magisterially ridiculed the contrary 


opinion; but four years aft rwards (in 1685 
Newton adinitted they both might be the same 
ind that Flamsteed was right. 

Fearful Possibilities.—Since the proximity of 
comets gives no ground of alarm, the only other 
cause of apprehension that remains to be consid- 
ered, is the chance of collision, which is by no 
means impossible, when we consider the multi- 
tudes of comets that are constantly traversing 
our system inal! directions: certainly the veloei- 
ty with which they move would make the con- 
cussion dreadful if the mass were of any magni- 
tude, but the chance of collision is still less than 
that of appulse; and much would depend upon 
the direction in which the two bodies might be 
moving at the instant of meeting. Should the 
motions of both be in the same direction, each 
would slide off from the surface of the other 
without doing more than local harm. It might, 
indeed, cause a deflection in the path of the earth, 
and a change in its velocity. The most fatal ef- 
fects would be produced by comets having retro- 

| grade motions, the course of which might be di- 
rectly opposite to that of the earth, and the mo- 
mentum might be sufficieut to destroy the pro- 
gressive motion of both bodies, in which case the 
sun’s attraction would cause both to fall to his 


surface. Such would be the fate of the earth if 


it were struck by a comet, with a mass only about 
four times that of the moon, and moving in a 
| ¢ ontrary direction at the rate of one million seven 
\handred and thirty-four thousand feet ina se- 


cond:—both bodies would arrive at the sun in 
about fifty-fourand ahalfdays. If anything had 
destroyed the velocity of the comet of 1620, when 
|nearest to the sun, it would have fallen to his 
|surface in three minutes, which places the com- 
parative distances of that comet and the earth 
from the sun in a strong point of view. 





Nicbuhr.—W hen Professor Lieber, in younger 
days, returning from a campaign in Greece, call- 
ed on Niebubr then the Prussian ambassador at 
Rome, he was invited by that functionary to din- 
ner. To Niebuhr’s astonishment, the young 
Phiihellene hesitated: “When I saw,” says 
Lieber, “that my motive for declining so 
flattering an invitation was not understood, I 
said, throwing a glance at my dress, “Really, sir, 
lam not ina state to dine with an excellency.” 
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He stamped with his foot, and said with son 
animation, ‘*Are diplomatists always b ved to 
be so cold hearted’ Lam the same that! wasin 
Berlin when IJ delivered my lectures: your r 


’ } 
No arguwent ceuld be urg- 


I dined with him. M 


mark was wrong.” 
ed against such reasons. 
dress consisted as yet of nothing better than a pau 
of unblacked shoes, such as are not uufrequentiw 
worn in the Levant; a pau of socks of coarse 
the brownish pantaloons frequent- 
Meéditerranean: 


Greek VW ool; 


ly worn by sea-captains in the 
and a blue frock-coat, through which two balls 


’ 


had passed—a fate to which Iny blne cloth cap 
had likewise been exp sed. ‘The socks were ex- 
ceedingly short, hardly covering my ankles, and 


so indeed were the pantaloons; so that, when | 
Was in a sitting position, they refused me the 
charity of meeting, with an obstinacy which re- 
minded me of the irreconcilable temper of the 
two brothers in Schiller’s “Bride of Messma.”’ 


There happened to dine with Mr. Niebuhr anoth- 


er lady besides Mrs. Niebuhr; and my embarrass- | 


ment was not small when, towards the conclu- 


sion of the dinner, the children rose and played 


aout on the ground, an | saw my poor extre- 
mities exposed to all the frank remarks of quick- 
sighted childhood. 

Warren Hastings.—Why has no one written 
the life of Warren Hastings’? He was one of 
the most remarkable men of our times, and as- 
suredly by far the ablest of all who have ever go- 
verned India. 
—the successes he achieved—the uncompromis- 
ing and harassing opposition he encountered in 
his government from a majority of the council, 
whose vote decided every measure, and from the 
usurpations of the judges—the unbending but 
temperate firmness and courage with which he 
bore down all resistance, and surmounted every 
difficulty and danger—the persecution he endar- 
ed from his enemies, perhaps the keenest wits 
and most eloquent men of their time, who, dur- 
ing the seven long years to which his trial was 
protracted, subjected his character to a searching 
inquisition, such as that of no other public man 
was ever exposed to—the calm dignity and true 
greatness which enabled him to endure, and ulti- 
mately to shake off, the load of obloquy which 


had been heaped upon him—and the enthusiastic 


affection with which he was regarded, and with | 


which his memory is still cherished, by the very 
people whom it was his imputed crime to have 


The large expanse of his views | 
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ered—these features, taken 


rem irk ble suby etlor 


biography than the life of almost any manof our 
wr An immense mass of materials for sueha 
work is already before the public ;—bat there is 


rformed to believe that his fam- 


ly could furnish much that has never yet appear- 


Nisters-in-].aw in India.—There cannot be 
a more wietched situation than that of a young 
to follow the for- 


woman who has been induced 


tunes of a married sister, under the delusive ex 


pectation that she will exchange the privations 
attached to limited means in England for the far- 
famed luxuries of the Fast *“ * * * Soon 
after their arrival in India, the family, in all pro- 

ibility, have to trave] to an up-country station, 
and here the poor girl's troubles begin: she is 
thrust into an outer cabin in a budgerow, or into 
an inner room ina tent; she makes perhaps a 
third in a buggy, and tinds herself always in the 
way; she discovers that she is a source of contin- 
ual expense; that an additional person m a fami- 
ly imposes the necessity of keeping several addi- 
tional servants, and that where there is nota close 
carriage she must remain a prisoner. She can- 
not walk out beyond the garden or the verandah, 
and all the out-of-door recreations, which she 
may have been accustomed to indulge in at home, 
If she should be 


the hot winds have 


» * > * 


are denied her 
musical, so much the worse : 
split her piano and her guitar, or the former is in 
i wretched condition, and there is nobody to tune 
it: -the white ants have demolished her music- 
books, and new ones are not to be had. Draw- 
ing offers a better resource, but it is often suspen- 
ded from want of materials; and needle-work is 
net suited to the climate. Her brother and sister 
are domestic, and dg not sympathize in her en- 
nui; they either see little company, or invite 
guests merely with a view to be quit of anincum- 
brance. If the young men who may be at the 
station should not entertain matrimonial views, 
they will be shy of their attention to a single wo- 
man. lest expectations should be formed which 
they are not inclined to fulfil. Itis dangerous to 
hand a disengaged lady too often to table, for 
though no conversation may take place between 
the parties, the gentleman’s silence is attributed 
| to want of courage to speak, and the offer, if not 
| forth-coming, is inferred.— Miss Roberts. 
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Whimsical yup rstition.— The tomb of General FU UTHERN KUSE . 
W ailac »,an oflicer who died buta few years afo LINES 
aut Seroor, a cantonment m western I ui BY A DECEASED FELLOW STUDENT 
object of peculiar veneration; aud Miss Roberts [‘l feelings ‘A 1 prompt the friend of the 
has alluded to the more whiimsi honors which i ed a a I seq o Oller Wer to the 

“ue " . ‘ ee : “ 

are paid to the soirit of the depart d soldier. 'The | aan Ir - yc nape fer Bem ttn 
guard on a place called ‘the Piquet Hill’ turns | on the score of immaturity, &e. Ke. it is 1. by 


out ata stated hour of the night, and presents 


arms to the general, who, on his favorite white 
charger, and attended by an orderly long attach- 
ed to him, is supposed regularly to visit the post. 


It is worthy of observation, thatthe sepoys, who 


firmly believe in this apparition, and many of | 


whom believe they have seen it, show neither 


agitation nor alarm in performing the voluntary 


duty, and consider it quite as much a matter of 


military etiquetie as if the fine old man were 
alive—as would he were—to exact it. 





Natives of India.—It is greatly to the credit 
of the natives of India, that they are disliked and 
despised only by those who are unaequainted 
with their language, or have been very little in 
their society. Fromsuch men as Mr. Hastings, 
Sir John Malcolm, Colonel To‘, 


Munro, Mr. Elphinstone, and, indeed, all who 


Sir Thomas 


have had opportunities of becoming intimately 


acquainted with them, they have received jus- | 


tice; their faults and vices are those of their re- 
ligion and their laws; but, notwithstanding al- 
nost innumerable circumstances adverse to the 
formation of moral character, they possess many 
endearing and redeeming virtues, and no people 
in the whole world are so quick at discerning 
merit, or so ready to acknowledge it. 





Matrimonial Candidates in India.—The opin- 


ion entertained by the Princess Huncamunca re- | 


specting the expediency of short courtships 
prevails in India. 


hoped, that when the following extract froma 
'letter from Columbia is read, sacrifice of taste 
| willbe made to feeling. “One morning early | 
| found him awake, and after looking at me some 


i I 


ishand ever the bed, and said, 


i you think of me? Oh, I know 
| you will, but here (giving these very lines) look 
Here his voice sunk, and the 
down his pale face. ‘1 did hope 
once—but oh, | have done nothing:’ and I real- 
ly thought his breast was going to burst with 
A little while after he said, ‘lam going 
| now. forever,’ and then overcome by his feelings 
he fainted.’ | ; > 
| When over 


Ere yet the daughter of the light her wings 


stretched h 


‘(————.,, w! 


| tine, he 


| at this sometimes.’ 
tears trickled 


| emotion. 


arth night’s solemn train has swept, 


Dips on its moistened track, I, spirit nature! 


| Hasten to greet thee, veiled in misty robes, 


Through which the stars are dimly seen, with dew 
‘Upon thy lip—just when the moon withdraws 
Her vacant gaze from the thick dusky shades 
| Of this low trivial world, and calls her beams 
| From the deep bosom of the ambient air— 
Oh! pour into my soul the soft still notes 
Thy beauty, breathes : for of thy Poetry 
The silent music soothes awhile the pangs 
| Of starved affections—but the joyful tremor 
| Of the heart’s finer strings is soon to. cease— 
From the soul’s void tlirill out the tones of woe— 
As it’s own dust wears down the diamond. 
| And in our mental solitude weturn 
| Toseek the self’s self/—a sweet, sacred h37? 
| For the glad heart to fill—so lofty mountains, 
| About whose tops though genial sunbeams crowd, 


| Are chill’d and stiffened by eternal snow, 


| Since nought is there of fertilizing rays, 


jack to reflect and bear upon the frost— 


A gentleman desirous of en- When Lucifer’s bright glory melts away 


tering the holy pale, does not always wait until | And going, he sings imagination’s knell, 


he shall meet with some fair one suiting his pe- | |; to, turu sad from thee, 


Day shapes the mind 


culiar taste, but the instant that he hears of an | Onesettled course to ran—but beauteous forms 


expected arrival, despatches a proposal to meet 
her upon the road: this is either rejected im toto, 
or accepted conditionally ; aud if there should be 
nothing very objectionable in the suitor, the mar- 
riage takes place. Others travel over to some 
distant station, in the hope of returning with a 
wife; and many visit the presidency on the same 
errand. Numbers return without achieving 
their object, and these unfortunates are said to be 
members of the ‘jewand club*,’ a favorite Indian 
phrase, which is exceedingly expressive of the 
forlorn state of bachelors upon compulsion. 





*The ‘jewaub club’ means literally the club of those 
who had their answer. 


Of thought spring forth from sleeping nature’s lap, 
As lovely Eve from slumbering Adam’s side. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
POETRY OF LIFE. 
Behold, says our Saviour, the lilies of the field, 
how they 
spin, and yet Solomon in all his glory was not 


grow; they toil not, neither do they 
arrayed like one of these. How beautiful is 
nature! Observe the first awakening of spring 
full of life and 
energy, robing herself in all the loveliness of 
vegetation, and every day bedecked with some 


from the slumbers of winter, 
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luity. The air is fi lw i tne music Of biras, Hrougn s s Li 
the humming Oo! the isy bee al other insects decrt o 8 ! ( ! 
All animals, wild and 1 mn to 1 ‘ new spe . ” 5 
this carnival of natur The sh cs about ' i ‘ é 
upon tne i S; the "0 s j oi I V toe “ 
ture, and the mock-bird , ro bs th tle { : 
upon the lands ls us from our is to it I “ 
the soft balmy au “the morning Are you : ‘ t 
fond of anglinz? Come with me and I will reaso é i : ‘ 
conduct you to the margin of a pure and limpid subjected to ce i 
stream. full of its store of fish, and if you have ‘ f that nedium—increasing perhaps in bulk o1 
skill. some of the little flutterers shall soon be | undergoing new Chemical changes trom their su 
yours. Ratner sounds the hunter’s horn, and off cessive eras of contact with this universally dit 


i sin . - 
we go fallt -the hounds. The stag is 

be ‘4: creature, so graceful, so fleet, but how 
can I spare him’?—I am too fond of the chase 


the warm hlood flow J too rapidl through my 
veins: he falls—the hunters gather around; : 
we sing no requiem of sorrow for thee. Thou ha 
fallen in thy beauty, but we have h id our sport 


1 
° thoug! itimmgers arounGa 


} } one * st om wanrehine » } re - 
the glories of the sun, vanishing ymid the rorge- 
ous ciouds; the moon rices igo in neaven, 


+ 


with its companions, soon to circle the azure 
vault; surely this is a time when the noblest 
passions of our nature are aroused within us 
O, God! how beautifal is thy creation. ‘Thou 


hast surrounded us with al! these sublime and 
noble objects but to awaken an answering chord 
in our hearts. Our bosoms, should they not 


then glow with love and rapt ire? 


THE PRUNING K! KN LF E. 
Tue Loxpon QUARTERLY Semeeediie, lo 
Rail Roads in 
=e 


tion to this article is twaddle. The writer is be- 








Ireland.—The long introduc- 


trayed into a course of sublime but exceeding]y 
trite reflections on the power of man over the 


material creation, and especially in the manage- | 


ment of steam. Why, it is too late in the day to 
describe and muse over the amazing power of 
steam. Every man, woman,and child, ali over 
the civilized world,has passed through all those 
meditations, on their first trip in a steamboat, or 
on a rail-car. 

We question, moreover, the leading reflection 
which the writer indalges as the basis of his lot 
and eloquent train of descriptive speculation. 
in creation,” ae been 


“ Every thing he says, 


fused substance Thus it is more than question 


able whether “every thing in creation has been 
immtably fixed. 
But if the writer ts trite and supe: il in hi 
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iry of the smoothest motion which spr ny ing 


ishions can afford, is considered by many as 
mereiy our starting poml We a hum- 
bly believe that that rate willere long be « oubled 
and if travellers can iy backwards and forwards 
at the rate o xty miles, one can hardly say why 
infinitely hghter engines (on the tooth and pinion 
svstemn for instancee) might not, wie larger 
driving-wheels, travel on this iron orbit at the rate 
of 100 miles an hour; for, an accident at that 
pace could hardly do a passenger more mischuei 
than at the rate to which we are already accus- 
tomed. 

Yet the writer is no great statistician. There 
are some wild blunders in a table he has under- 


laken to compose oi the number of accidents 
which have occurred from rail-road traveiung.— 


Never was anything more heterogeneous or 


careless than this table. ‘There is no uniform 
principle about it. Let no man depend upon its 


iicujations. The writer reckons that only ten 
ssengers have been killed out of more than 


forty-four millions. But how does he get these 


a ns 
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nee st eee 


ett 


Se mt eal oun 








forty-fourmillious? By; 
one 


passenger teevery 
3 ~) d 


led; so that every pa 


and Augusta, ona sin 


» | } ] ‘ ‘ 
as one hundred aud twenty 


same table, he adheres not to t! 


ly. j : ‘ 
caiculation, but sometimes counts one tray 
>} 
icil 


Ile isa 


vast and varied 


for every hundred miies. In short, he has m 


more imagination than mathematics. 
vivid and graphic describer of the 
effects of steam—but we have not much faith in 
With a 


good deal of lively writing, he gives us much that 


the accuracy of his statistical details. 
is imperfect and flippant. 

This writer’s statements and opinions abgut 
are as wild and unfounded as 
Hi 


his way, too, to assertthat ‘“‘men of property 
. i J 


our own ¢ ountry 


his tabular facts. asserts, and goes out 
intelligence in the great cities of the Unite 
States, do not dare openly to utter a word 
complaint against their tyrannical masters, 
they do not hesitate in privat 


people; ”’ that “ 


acknowledge to every intelligent English traveller 
that they are afraid publicly either to write their 
sentiments or tospeak their mind—that their pro- 
perty is insecure—that they cannot luxuriously 
spend it as they like, or bequeath it any way con- 
trary to the mode approved of by ‘the people ;’ 
for though their bequest might be perfectly legal, 
yet, that the jury would be sure to overrule it, as 
has been customary in such cases, by a verdict 
“of insanity!” and thatthey look with seeret ad- 
miration and envy on those noble British institu- 
tions, which openly protect the property of the 
few from the Briarean fingers of the many!” 
This is pretty well. We think we have heard 
some strange stories of the legal oppressions of 


England, of the horrors and exhausting proces- 


ses of a chancery suit, and of the almost impos- | 
sibility of a poor man there ever obtaining re- 


dress. Let not those who live in glass houses 
throw stones against their brethren. 

We judge that Sir Francis Head, must be the 
author of the singular article before us. 
sembles his other writings nota little; and be- 
sides, it was evidently composed by a person 
who has travelled in Canada. Perhaps we 
should not be far from the mark in ascribing it to 


the joint labour of himself and his brother Sir 


George Head, the author of the tour through the | 


Who 


manufacturing districts of Great Britain. 


does not perceive the humorous and graceful | 


style of the author of “Bubbles from the Brunnen 


? 
of Nassau,” in the follow ing paragraph: 


| stimulus of private interest. 
It re- 


the country, in- 

rate iblerests, 
latter 
manage 


mila 


t thea 
is Liat 


bt be, 

he property 

at one might 

id of receiving 

heart be 

i! by a 

t pendent zig-zag forwarding 

, as that the mail and passenger trafhe 

of the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and 

Ireland can be ally transported by a ver- 

tebration of rail roads, no one bone of which pro- 

fess even to think of iny broader object, Inte- 
its own marrow.” 


cou.d 


hout our body 


autnorit 


success! 


rest, or profit, than 
he reviewer, whoever he may be, imagines 


. profound and pious remark, when 
neficently the greatest popu- 
have been made to coineide 

nes of rail soad communication.’ 
| preacher, who, in 


, bade hi 


ly it happened, that great riv- 


s hearers ob- 


runin the vicinity of large towns. 
eacher [Orgot that men prefe r to 
ld their cities wherever they can find large 

that the 


tling down in 


rivers; and the reviewer, too, forgot, 


} 1 
gooa p opie 


| of Ireland prefer se 
level champaign places, rather than in bogs and 


impassable mountains. 


The best portion of the article is that whieh 
argues the necessity of governm ents appropriat- 
ing rail roads to the public benefit, and keeping 
them as much as possible out of the hands of pri- 
vate privileged speculators. The evils attending 


the latter method are well denvéWystrated. and the 
article on this account deserves the attentive pe- 
rusal of every American statesman. 


Not 


evie 


long since, we remember, 


the Quarterly 
w came out very seriously againstthe system 


of central boards for cerrying onthe great inte 
rests of the kingdom. Itthen thought that as much 
as possible should be left to local effort, and the 
It now seems to 


have changed its policy on this point, at least as 


far as rail roads are concerned; for the article 


y3"t — ’ “ 
thus deliberately closes : 


“We feel it our duty to urge the absolute neces- 


partment, or Board of Government officers, in 
Downing street, which may, among other duties, 
exercise cautiously, firmly, and scientifically, such 
control over the rail roads of the empire, as the 
Imperial Parliament from time to time may think 
proper to direct.” 


[ To be Concluded in next Rose.]} 
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